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OUR WAR WITH GERMANY 

VIII 

(October 17 — November 14) 

In the eighth month of our participation in the war against Ger- 
many the first casualties in action occurred among American troops 
occupying position in the front line trenches in France. The first news 
that our men had been in a fight with Germans came from Berlin. 

The next day Washington told what had happened. It appeared 
that for some time detachments of American troops, undergoing train- 
ing for the real fighting which is to come, had been getting experience 
by brief turns in the front line trenches. One such detachment oc- 
cupied a salient in the French line. A German raid was made on that 
salient, preceded by barrage fire which cut off the detachment of Amer- 
icans from their supports. It is reported that our men fought with 
gallantry. Three were killed, five were wounded and eleven were 
captured. A cynical article in the Lokal Anzeiger of Berlin welcomed 
these first Americans to Germany and announced the readiness of the 
Germans to receive many more. 

The American navy had already begun to pay the inevitable price 
for its active share in hunting down the underwater hell-hounds. On 
October 16 the torpedoboat destroyer Cassin was torpedoed by a sub- 
marine while on patrol duty. Gunner's Mate Ingram was killed and 
five men were injured, but the vessel was not lost. Through the skill 
of her captain, Commander Vernon, she was brought to port safely. 
The next day the Army transport Antilles, returning from France 
with 237 men aboard, passengers and crew, was torpedoed, very early 
in the morning, despite the vigilance of her convoy, and sunk. Sixty- 
eight men were lost with her, including some of the navy guard, some 
of the returning soldiers and some of the crew. Among those lost 
were two army sergeants, one corporal and nine privates, all with 
German names, and some of whom had parents or other relatives liv- 
ing in Germany. In the official announcements of the loss there was 
no comment from Washington as to why so large a proportion of the 
soldiers returning from France should be men with German names. 

On October 26 the Navy announced that its total of casualties from 
the commencement of its participation in the patrol work, shortly after 
the American declaration of war, down to date, was one officer and 27 
men killed and five made prisoner. Ten days later announcement was 
made that the patrol boat Alcedo had been torpedoed and sunk and that 
one officer and 20 men were missing. 
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Washington announces that more than a hundred thousand American 
soldiers are now in France. It required two hundred and fifty thousand 
tons of ships to transport them there and it requires the entire service 
of an immense fleet to maintain them. As our forces in France increase 
in numbers the demands upon our small supply of tonnage also in- 
crease. Despite all the difficulties the Shipping Board has found a way 
to respond to the calls for help from France and Italy. On October 19 
it was announced that 250,000 tons of shipping would be allotted to 
France in return for which French sailing vessels would come into our 
coastwise service. A week later arrangements were made to let Italy 
have the use of 25 steel vessels aggregating about a hundred thousand 
tons. Meantime steady effort was made to speed up construction in 
American yards. Delays and hindrances were threatened, and in some 
cases actually caused, by strikes and other labor troubles. The month 
saw the full influence of the Government constantly exerted to the 
utmost to arrange such disagreements and prevent interference with 
work. On November 11 a reorganization in the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation, which is charged with the construction work, was an- 
nounced. Admiral W. L. Capps, who succeeded Gen. George W. 
Goethals as the General manager of the Corporation, had worked 
himself into ill health in the attempt to carry the tremendous burden 
alone. Mr. Charles A. Piez, a very successful business man, of Chic- 
ago, was selected vice-president of the Fleet Corporation and put in 
charge of the actual construction work. At the same time a production 
committee, composed of engineers, was created to assist in speeding 
up the enterprise and cutting out red tape. 

While these efforts were making the Shipping Board was also in 
negotiation with representatives of the Japanese Government for as- 
signment of a certain portion of the Japanese merchant fleet to the 
Atlantic trade to help out Japan's Allies in their great need for ship- 
ping. In the end an agreement was made whereby Japan is to get a 
certain amount of American steel which she greatly desires and is to 
make a readjustment of her shipping schedules that will contribute to 
the relief of her allies. 

This shipping question with Japan was coupled pretty closely, ap- 
parently, with the chief matter concerning which the Ishii special mis- 
sion came to the United States to negotiate. On November 6 Mr. 
Lansing, Secretary of State, announced that an exchange of notes be- 
tween himself and Viscount Ishii had been effected on November 2, 
the effect of which was to define the attitude of the two Powers with 
respect to China. The United States, by this exchange, recognizes the 
validity of the Japanese claim to a " special interest " in China, and 
joins with Japan in denying for itself any purpose of infringing Chinese 
integrity or sovereignty, while at the same time declaring again for the 
maintenance of the " Open Door " in China and the principle of the 
equal opportunity of all nations in the commerce of China. The two 
Governments will oppose the infringement of Chinese independence 
or sovereignty by others. A complete agreement for naval co-opera- 
tion in the Pacific was also reached. 

In the eighth month of American participation in the war against 
Germany the first real pinch of food shortage began to make itself felt 
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among the American people — not in the sense of hardship through 
mounting prices, but in the actual shortage so that persons with money 
to pay any kind of price within reason were unable to buy because 
the dealers had none to sell. This condition manifested itself in the 
case of sugar and immediately the effect of government control and 
price fixing was felt. At first some dealers who had sugar in stock 
when the shortage became apparent were inclined to let the law of sup- 
ply and demand have free play and charge what the traffic would bear 
for their sugar. But very stern warnings came from Washington to 
the effect that that sort of profiteering would not be tolerated. 

Mr. Hoover announced that the licensing system would seek to 
limit prices to cost plus a reasonable advance; to keep food com- 
modities moving; and to prevent speculation by limiting future con- 
tracts. 

While the Food Adminstrator was busy with the first food shortage 
Dr. Garfield, the Fuel Adminstrator, was being harassed on all sides by 
difficulties of every kind. Owners of coal mines protested that govern- 
ment prices were lower than costs of production. Miners demanded 
higher wages and threatened strikes to enforce their demands. In 
some places operators shut down their mines. In other places the 
miners struck and forced a shut-down. Dr. Garfield issued repeated 
warnings, increasing in severity, to both men and operators, against 
strikes and lockouts, and against sales at prices above those fixed by 
the President. State Fuel Administrators were instructed to seek 
evidence on which to base prosecutions of dealers selling above the 
schedule. In the effort to keep the mines working and production at 
a maximum John P. White, president of the United Mine Workers, 
the miners' union, resigned and was appointed assistant to Dr. Gar- 
field. Here and there stores of hoarded coal were uncovered, and 
orders were given preventing additional shipments to concerns which 
had large supplies in reserve. The total production for this year is 
greater than for the corresponding period of last year, but is still not 
up to the maximum possible. 

The labor difficulties which marked the shipping and coal situa- 
tions were manifest also in other industrial lines, and, under the in- 
spiration of the I. W. W. organization, were especially active in western 
farming districts. The activities of the I. W. W. led to riotous per- 
formances in different States. 

Governmental efforts to prevent labor disturbances from interfer- 
ing with essential production culminated in a trip by President Wilson 
from Washington to Buffalo, where he addressed the annual conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor. He expressed contempt 
for the pacifists who are seeking to bring about an immediate peace 
and told the workers that they must sink all differences and give full 
aid. 

This eighth month of our participation in the war was marked by a 
great American success in the second Liberty Loan. The subscriptions 
closed on October 27th, but the full amount was not known until No- 
vember 7, they came so rapidly and from so many sources at the close 
of the drive. The mark that had been set for the campaign was an 
issue of $3,000,000,000, but it had been announced that bonds to the 
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extent of one-half of any over subscription would be allotted, and it 
was hoped that the over subscription might reach to $2,000,000,000, 
making the total of subscriptions $5,000,000,000. 

The second Liberty Bond campaign was well organized and the 
drive reached its climax right at the last. It produced a total of more 
than 9,400,000 subscribers, who bid for the inconceivable sum of 
$4,617,532,300 of the new 4 per cent bonds that are not exempt from 
taxation, except in amounts under $5,000. As half of the subscrip- 
tions above three billions will be allotted, this means a total issue of the 
second loan of $3,808,766,150. At a favorable rate of exchange, 
under present circumstances, that would be almost 23,000,000,000 
German marks, or twice the total subscriptions to the most successful 
loan issued by the German Government. 

Preparation of the national army to take its share in the actual 
fighting proceeded steadily throughout the month. It involved not 
only the training of new officers in their various schools, and of the 
men in their camps, but the careful preparation for further calls under 
the selective draft registration. Provost Marshal General Crowder has 
worked out a graded system for selecting the men of the new con- 
tingents. He sent a questionnaire to all the 9,000,000 men on the regis- 
tration lists calculated to develop full information concerning their 
situation, so that they may be properly classified. The local board, 
upon examination of the returns, are to assign the men to one or an- 
other of five classes. These classes are as follows : 

CLASS I 

(A) Single man without dependent relatives. 

(B) Married man, with or without children, or father of motherless children, 
who has habitually failed to support his family. 

(C) Married man dependent on wife for support 

(D) Married man, with or without children, or father of motherless chil- 
dren; man not usefully engaged, family supported by income independent of his 
labor. 

(E) Unskilled farm laborer. 

(F) Unskilled industrial laborer. Registrant by or in respect of whom no 
deferred classification is claimed or made. Registrant who fails to submit ques- 
tionnaire and in respect of whom no deferred classification is claimed or made. 

All registrants not included in any other division in this schedule. 

CLASS II 

(A) Married man with children or father of motherless children, where 
such wife or children or such motherless children are not mainly dependent upon 
his labor for support for the reason that there are other reasonably certain sources 
of adequate support (excluding earnings or possible earnings from the labor 
of the wife) available, and that the removal of the registrant will not deprive 
such dependents of support. 

(B) Married man, without children, whose wife, although the registrant is 
engaged in a useful occupation, is not mainly dependent upon his labor for sup- 
port, for the reason that the wife is skilled in some special class of work which 
she is physically able to perform and in which she is employed, or in which there 
is an immediate opening for her under conditions that will enable her to support 
herself decently and without suffering or hardship. 

(C) Necessary skilled farm laborer in necessary agricultural enterprise. 

(D) Necessary skilled industrial laborer in necessary industrial enterprise. 
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CLASS III 

(A) Man with dependent children (not his own) but toward whom he 
stands in relation of parent 

(B) Man with dependent, aged or infirm parents. 

(C) Man with dependent, helpless brothers or sisters. 

(D) County or municipal officer. 

(E) Highly trained fireman or policeman, at least three years in service of 
municipality. 

(F) Necessary Custom House clerk. 

(G) Necessary enploye of United States in transmission of the mails. 
(H) Necessary artificer or workman in United States armory or arsenal. 
(I) Necessary employe in service of United States. 

(J) Necessary assistant, associate, or hired manager of necessary agricultural 
enterprise. 

(K) Necessary highly specialized technical or mechanical expert of neces- 
sary industrial enterprise. 

(L) Necessary assistant or associate manager of necessary industrial enter- 
prise. 

CLASS IV 

(A) Man whose wife or children are mainly dependent on his labor for 
support. 

(B) Mariner actually employed in sea service of citizen or merchant in the 
United States. 

(C) Necessary sole managing, controlling or directing head of necessary 
agricultural enterprise. 

(D) Necessary sole managing, controlling or directing head of necessary 
industrial enterprise. 

CLASS V 

(A) Officers, legislative, executive, or judicial, of the United States or of 
State, Territory, or District of Columbia. 

(B) Regular or duly ordained minister of religion. 

(C) Student who on May 18, 1917, was preparing for ministry in recognized 
school. 

(D) Persons in military or naval service of United States. 

(E) Alien enemy. 

(F) Resident alien (not an enemy) who claims exemption. 

(G) Person totally and permanently physically or mentally unfit for military 
service. 

(H) Person morally unfit to be a soldier of the United States. 

(I) Licensed pilot actually employed in the pursuit of his vocation. 

Member of well recognized religious sect or organization, organized and ex- 
isting on May 18, 19J7, whose then existing creed or principles forbid its members 
to participate in war in any form, and whose religious convictions are against war 
or participation therein. 

In our eighth month of war, also, we began to participate apparently 
as an ally instead of merely as an associate. In October there were 
reports of an invitation to us to join in an Allied War Conference to be 
held at Paris in the middle of November. Considerable mystery was 
made about the invitation and its reception, as well as to whether or not 
it was to be accepted. Then an interesting report came out to the effect 
that the President had chosen his friend, Colonel E. M. House, to collect 
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information and material for use by the American commissioners at 
the peace conference. Then, on November 7, when nothing had been 
said about Colonel House and his mission for some time, Mr. Lansing 
announced in Washington that Colonel House, together with a large 
staff of assistants, had arrived safely in England, on his way to attend 
that conference at Paris. The Colonel has with him Admiral Benson, 
chief for operations ; Gen. Bliss, chief of staff of the army ; Vance Mc- 
Cormick, chairman of the War Trade Board ; Bainbridge Colby, of the 
Shipping Board ; Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, food and health expert, repre- 
senting the Food Administration ; Oscar Crosby, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury; T. N. Perkins, representing the Priority Board, and 
several others. 

This American participation in their councils was received with 
every evidence of genuine satisfaction by the official representatives of 
our Allies. The imperative need of frank counsel and well considered 
joint action was never more clear. For this eighth month of American 
participation, which has seen only the almost infinitesimal beginning 
of real fighting by our men, has seen the disastrous defeat of our 
Italian Allies and the practical elimination of Russia as a factor in 
arms against Germany. It appears that the greatest hope for any assist- 
ance to the Allies which now lies in Russia is that such a measure of civil 
war will ensue as will prevent any substantial profit to Germany from 
the cessation of hostilities against her on the long eastern front. 

The practical cessation of such hostilities has been turned to huge 
advantage by Germany in withdrawing forces for use in overwhelming 
the Italians under General Cadorna on the Isonzo line, where only 
recently he had won such glorious advances against the Austrians. In 
the middle of October despatches from Rome began to indicate an in- 
tention on the part of the Germans to undertake a great offensive 
against Italy. Apparently no attention was paid to these warnings by 
the Allies, and no assistance was sent to Italy. There were reports in 
Washington of desperate need for guns and other supplies. But noth- 
ing was done to meet the need. Then, toward the end of the month, 
Berlin began to report the advance, and day by day the direful news 
came of the resistless forward swing of the German divisions, and the 
ever-increasing toll of prisoners and captured guns, until the figures 
ran up to 200,000 men and 1,800 guns. The Italian line had been 
driven back out of Austrian territory, and from one Italian river to 
another, each of which was to be the position for the stand that was 
to check the victorious Germans. Reports as this is written are that 
the retreating Italians, now, at length, reinforced by French and British 
troops and artillery, are making their stand on the Piave river, and 
hoping to save Venice from the Huns. But Venice is to be evacuated 
by soldiery and civilians in the hope that its historic buildings may 
escape the rage of the savages. 

Meantime the United States authorities are slowly seeking out the 
disloyal, and the enemy aliens resident and active among our people. 
And a custodian of Alien Property has been appointed under the 
Enemy Trading Act. Also a censorship of outgoing foreign mails has 
been established. But German endeavor is not stopped. 

(This record is as of November 14 and is to be continued.) 



